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semi-retirement in the country, he was still a conspicuous
citizen whose actions were watched and whose comments
were quoted. He had been the wheel-horse if not the spear-
head of American naturalism, and had taught his country-
men a new tolerance toward what might be shown in fiction.
After him came followers who were more decisive and more
artful than he. But he remains the chief of his school. The
awkwardness of his style, his occasional verbosity, his fre-
quent irrelevancies of argument cannot obscure his best ef-
fect: that of a large spirit brooding over a world which he
deeply, somberly loves. He may miss some of the finer shades
of character, particularly in cultivated society. His conscience
about telling the plain truth may suffer at times from his
systematic refusal to draw lines between good and evil or
between beautiful and ugly or between wise and foolish. But
he gains, on the whole, as much as he loses by the magni-
tude of his cosmic philosophizing. These puny souls over
whom he broods, with so little dignity in themselves, take
on a dignity from his contemplation of them. Small as they
are, he has come to them from long flights, and has brought
back a lifted vision which enriches his heavy narratives.
Something spacious, something now lurid now luminous,
surrounds them. From somewhere sound accents of an au-
thority not sufficiently explained by the mere accuracy of
his versions of life. Though it may be difficult for a thinker
of the widest views to contract himself to the dimensions
needed for naturalistic art, and though he may often fail when
he attempts it, when he does succeed he has the opportunity,
which neater worldlings lack, of ennobling his art with some
of the great light of great poets.